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iBSTP&CT 

Preservice training workshops involving instructions, 
role-playing, and feedback have been effectively utilized to train 
Teaching Parents for coatunitybased hoies for the treat»ent of youth 
in trouble. The present study extended this workshop «odel to the 
inservice training and followup of institutional cottage workers as 
th^y served retarded youths. Before- and after-training as well as 
post-check observations were «ade of two groups of cottage workers as 
they worked with retarded youths on a social (fine-taking) and 
■aintenance (sink -cleaning) task. The results of the aultiple 
baseline design used indicated that the training effectively 
increased the groups* use of "teaching interaction" skills. However, 
the increases observed for the groups were not representative of the 
majority of the data for individual trainees and specific teaching 
skills. In addition, long term post-checks indicated a slight decline 
in the groups* data. An on-the-job retraining, Bonitoring, and 
feedtick systea is suggested (and is currently being experiaentally 
investigated) as a «eans to remediate the deficits not handled by the 
initial training. (Author) 
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Abstract 



Pre-servicc training workshops involving instructions, role- 
playing and feedback have been effectively utilized to train Teaching 
Parents for community -based homes for the treatncnt of youths in 
trouble. The present study extended this workshop model to the in-servict 
training and follow up of institutional cottage workers as they served 
retarded youths. lie fore- and after-training as well as nost-check 
observations were made of two groups of cottage workers as they 
worked with retarded youths on a social ( fine- taking) and maintenance 
(sink-cleaning) task. The results of the multiple haj>eline design 
used indicated that the training effectively increased the groups » 
use of "teaching interaction" skills. However, the increases observed 
for the groups were not representative of the majority of the data 
for individual trainees and specific teaching skills. In addition, 
long term post checks indicated a slight decline in the groups data. 
An on-the-job retraining monitoring and feedback system is 
suggested (and is currently being experimentally investigated) as a 
means to remediate the deficits not handled by the initial training. 
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The Teaching Fatn; ly Model for cominuni ty-hased treatment of 
youths in trouble his been developed, elaborated and documented 
(see Fixsen, Phillips q Wolf, 19:^3 for a conci^se description). One 
of the crucial ingredients of the Teaching Family Model is the skills 
of the Teaching Parent, in iiandlinij all aspects of the treatment 
program for a home u'.th S-8 youths. To train tbcsc skills workshops 
have been developed (Kirigin, Ayala, Brown, Ph i 1 lips , Fixsen G Wolf, 
1972; Maloney, Bedlingtoa, Maloney Fi Timbers, li)74.) that involve 
instructions, role-playing and feedback to the Teaching Parent trainees 
as well as extensive follow-up. However, to date, experimental 
analyses of the "f fecti veaess such training workshops have been limited 
to within-workshop, role-playing situations and utilizing pre-post, 
control group experimental designs. The purpose of the present study 
was to extend this workshop fnodcl to the training of cottage workers 
in an institution for mentally retarded persons and to experimentally 
analyze the effectiveness of the workshop on the trainees* acquisition 
and long term maintenance of the "teaching interaction" skill employed 
by Teaching Parents. In addition, the observations in this study were 
made when the trainees were working with ti»e yt^tlis that th(»y were 
responsible for on an everyday baeis. 
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Trainees and Scttlnii 

The trainees for tins stud)' were 21 cottaije workers from the 
first and second shirts for the two cottages of the Kducation Program 
Unit at Western Carolina Center. Most had little or no higher education 
but a few had undergraduate degrees. liacli cottaije worker who was to be 

a Teaching Parent was responsible for a fruni ly j»roup of 8-10 moderately- 

Riildy retarded youths. 

Procedures and fixperi menta I Heslpn 

The total training consisted of approximately 40 hours of 
instructions, role-playing and feedback spread across 4 weeks. The 
instructional mntorials were modeled after those presented in T!je 
Teaching- Fami ly Handbook (Phillips, Phillips, l-ixsen f, U'olf, 10 72) 
hut were modified to fit the setring ajul population invnlvoil. The 
data presented here were the results of the approximate? Ty 10 hours of 
the training that concerned the use of the "teaching interaction" to 
train the youths in social and maintenance ski 11.^. The "teaching 
interaction" includes the use of instructions (breaking the task into 
steps), role-playing (providing a chance for the youth to practice 
the task) and feedback (corrective and positive) by the Teaching Parent 
when instructing youths. The 2] trainees were split into two groups 
based on the shift they worked. Two checkli.-rts were developed to cover 

Insert sample checklists about here 

in detail the behaviors that the trainees were to engage in when approp- 
riately using the "toaching interaction" procedure to instruct youths 
in the completion of social ( fine -taking) and maintenance (sink cleaning) 
ERXC tasks. All trainees were thof observed twice p«uor to training while 
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attempting to instruct a youth in the completion of both social 
and maintenance tasks. Following the second observation^ tho first 
shift trainees (Group A, N«9) were trained. A third observation was 
then made of all trainees. For the first shift {»roup this was a post- 
training observation while for the second shift Rroup (Group B, N*12) 
this was a third pre -training observation. Prior to the fourth ob«>er- 
vation the second shift group was fils trained. Fifth and sixth pest- 
check observations were made 5 1/2-H l/, and M 1/2-17 1/2 weeks tcllow- 
ing training. Thus, a Multiple Basel iro nxperrmental Design (Saer, 
Wolf (i Risly, 1968) across groups was employed to demonstrate a anctiona 
relationship between the ncquisition of Teaching Parent Skills (the 
use of the "teaching interaction") and the training procedures employed. 
Two observers observed the trainees throughout the study. Approximately 
every third trainee the two observers observed tho behavior of tiie same 
trainee simul taneousJIy but independently to allow for an assessment 
of inter-observer reliability. These two observers were aware of the 
purpose of the study but were not told which trainees were in which 
group until following tho study. In addition, a third observer, naive 
to the development of the checklists and the expected outco.tie of the 
study, served as a reliability observer IS times (0 times for each 
task) across the before-training, after-training and post-check phases 
of the study. Reliability was assessed by comparing both observer's 
records question by question and dividing the number of agreements by 
the number of agreements plus disagreements. Mean reliability between 
the primary observers was 94.51 for the social task (range: 72, l^o to 
lOOS). The mean reliability between tho primiry observers and the 
naive observers for the social task was B9 ,9% (range: 72.7'. to 100 ^0 . 
Mean reliability between the primary observers was 87, 2*^ for the 
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maintenance task (range: 63. 1*^ to l«0*a). The moan reliahility between 
the primary observers and the naive observer's for the maintenance 
task was 84,41 (range: 68.4*- to 100*0. These means were cnlculated 
by summing the percent agreement for each observation nnd dividing this 
sura by the min;:>or of observations. 

Results 

Mjiure 1 displays tho results for. the groups of trainees 
during before-training, after-training and post-check observations. 
The data displayed are the percent of checklist items (i.e., individual 
teaching skills that, in combination, make up the "teaching interaction" 
skill) checked ••yes" during a given observation. These percentages 
are the groups* means for a given observation and were calculated Vy 
summing the group's mean percent ••yes'^ for all "yes/no" checklist 
items and dividing this sum by the tot^il number of "yes/no'* checklist 
items (items 1-7 on the Social Task checklist and items 1, 2 and 4 on 
the Maintenance Task checMlst). 

During the be fore -training observations for the Social Task, Group 
A's mean was 25'«. (range; 24-26^). This mean rose to 4i)* (range : 39-54%) 
during the after-training and post-check observ.it ions . Croup B's 
be fore -training mean for the Social Task was 2ra (range: 20-22^). Durin;4 
after-training and post-check observations their mean rose to 3S% 
Crange:30-375) . i'or the Maintenance Task, Group A*s before-training 
mean was 46§ (range: 44-47^). This mean rose to 78% (range: 72-84%) 
during after-training and post -check observations. Group B^s before- 
training mean for the Maintenance task was 52* (range: 50-561). During 
the after-training and post -chock observations their mean rose to 85? 

o tronge: 78-1)0%). Thus, for both tasks and each group of trainees, the 

ERIC 

' " »ean percent of teaching skills used anorcDr lately was Tow and st.i hie 
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before training and increased to a stable higher percent during after- 
training and po«?t -chock observations. 

With 21 trainees and two tasks for each trainee there were 
42 (2x21) opportunities for the training to produce increases in the 
individual trainees' appropriate use of the teaching skills that make 
up the "teaching interaction". The uroup-woan results fpresented 
above) were representative of 14 increases observed for individual 
trainees. IIowcver» for the other 28 'cpportunl t ies for increases in 
the individual trainees* behavior there was either some degree of 
overlap between the before-training and after-training or post-check 
data or an upward trend in the before-training data such that the 
increase observed in the after-training and post-check data may have 
been a continuation of that trend rather than a result of the training. 
There was no instJincc, in the data for the individual trainees, of a 
decrease from before-training to ai'ter-truining and post-check obser- 
vations. Thus, for one third f 14/42) of the opportunities for the 
training to produce increases in the individual trainees' data, it did 
produce increases, fiowevor, for two thirds (28/42) of the opportunities, 
it produced no change in the individual trainees* data. 

On the Social Task checklist there were 11 "yes/no" questions 
across the seven checklist items. This provided 22 opportunities 
across the two jiroups (2x11), for the training to produce increases 
in the specific teaching skills referenced by the 11 "yes/no" questions. 
For seven of the 22 opportunities increases wore observed, for 14 there 
wore no changes Casing the criterion described above) and for one 
there was a decrease from beforc-i raining to after-training and post- 
check observations. On the Maintenance Task checklist, there were 

ERIC * 
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four "y«?s/no»* questions (items 1, 2,*? a and b) and two "number of" ^ 
questions (items 3a and 3b) across the four checklist items. 
This provided 12 opportunU.ies (2x{») for the training to produce 
increases in the specific jaching ski J Is reftrtncod hy the four "yes/no" 
and two "number of" questions. Vor eight of the 12 opportun ties 
increases were observed an J for four there were tin chanflcs (ising the 
criterion described above). Thus, for slightly les<;than omc third 
(7/22) of the opportunities for the training to produce increases in 
the specific teaching skills involved in the r.ocial Task, it did produce 
Increases, ilowever, for slightly less than two thirds (14/22) of the 
opportunities, it produced no change and for one opportunity it 
produced a decrease lA the groups* use of the specific teaching skills. 
For two thirds (S/12) of the oppivrtiunit Los for t ie training to produce 
increases in the specific teaching skill?? involved in tUe Maintenance 
Task, it did produce increases. However, for one third (4/12) of the 
opportunities it produced no changes. 



Oisi jssion 

The results for the groups* menns indicated that the workshop 
training model (including instructions, role-playing and feedback) can 
be effective in training groups of cottage parents to ur.e ;?ome of the 
specific teaching skills involved in "teaching interactions". The 
observations of both groups' performance were made concurrently with 
the training occurring at different points in time for each group 
of trainees. Therefore, the increases observed are most probably 
a function of the training procedures employed rather than a result 
of ^jther variables extraneous to the study. 

However, the group mean results were not roprct.entative of the 
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majority of the results for individual trainees* and specific teaching 
skills. In addition, for three of the four final post -check data 
points (2 groups x 2 tasks, see ohservation . (» on Pigure 1) decreases 
were observed. Thus, the initial tnuning wns not successful for 
all trainees, all skills or for the long term. These qualifications 
along with practical considerations (e.g., staff turn over) have set 
the occasion for further experimental investigation of possible train- 
ing methods. One possible alternativb currently under investigation 
by the experimenters involves retraining the trainees using the same 
instructions, role-playing and feedback method hut concurrently measurinj 
the trainees on-the-job use of the "teaching interaction" and providing 
monitoring and feedback from the trainees* direct supervisors. In 
addition, data on the youths behavior is being abstracted from the 
institution's records to answer the most important question of hm. the 
trainees* use of the "teaching interaction" has benefitted the youths 
they serve. 

The present study has replicated the results of previous invest- 
igations (Kirigin, et nl., ll)72 and Maloney, et aK, 1974) by 
demonstrating the efficacy of the workshop training in improving the use 
of the "teaching interaction" by groups of trainees. In addition, the 
present study has extended these results in several ways: l) It 
utilized a within subjects* design (a multiple baseline) and tiiereby 
analysed the results for individual tral lees ;md skills in the long 
run (i.e., with repeated before-training, after-training and post-check 
observations) rather than only framediately before (pre-) and immediately 
after (post) training. 2) Observations were made of the trainees* 
behavior as they worked with youths they normally served on an everyday 
basis. 3) The study was- conducitpd within an institutional setting 
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as in-service training for cottage workers rather than as prc-scrvice 
training for group home teaching parents. 4) The youths involved 
were retardvU persons rather than youthful orfcnders. The major . 
oxperimental questions remaining! are: 1) Can those training techniques 
be augmented so that all trainees and all skills increase maximally 
and -lirably, (perhaps with thx: addition of on-the-joh monitoring and 
fcedbjck)? 2) Doe^ the use of the "teaching interaction" by direct 
care workers have a positive effect on the yotiths being served 
(i.e,, are their behavioral deficits remediated by the use of the 
"teaching interaction")? 5) If the answers to questions 1) and 2) 
are yes, can this training method be effectively used in other 
human service sf^ttings? 
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Figure 1: The percent appropriate use of Teaching Parent skills hy 
Group A ;uul Oroup B trainees when working with residents 
on hotii socini and maintenance task-. T!ie first four 
observations (♦} were made at approximately one week 
intervals witli the fifth und sixth observations (o) 
coining S 1/2-8 1/2 :ind 14 1/2-17 1/2 ueeks after the 
completion of training. 
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Sample (':iecl< lis ts : 

Assessment Teaciun.u Parents* 
luiitnictional Skills: Social Task 



i J- 



1. Did the teaching parent explain the rationale 

for fining or the rationale Tor accepting criticism? Yes 

2. lUd the teaching parent explain the three steps 
included in appropriate fino-taking behavior? 



No 



a) Hye contact Yes No 

!>J Verbal acknou Iedj;ement Yes No 

c) absence of inappropriate Yes No 

responses 

3. Did the teaching parent ask for the youth's acknowled- 
gement after each step? 

a) Yes No 

H) Yes No 

c) Yes No 

No 



No 

No 
No 
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4. Did the teaching parent model appropriate fino-taking 
behavior? *• Y^.^ 

5. Did the teaching parent give the youth the opportunity 
to practice? ' Yes 

6. Did the teaching parent verballv reinforce the youth's 
practice at the end of thj: session? Yes 

7. Did the youth receive tokens for the practice? " Yes 

Assessment of Teaching Parent Instructional 
Procedures: Maintenance Task 

1. Does the teaching parent give the child a reason for 
the training session? Yes 

2. Does the teaching parent break the task into at least 
,5 behavioral steps? Yes 

3. irow many behavioral steps did the tcachint; parent 
use and how many did ne/she verbally reinforce? 

a) Number of steps ^ 

b) Number of s'^ 

4. Is positive feedback given when the task 
is completed? 

a) Verbal Yes No 

b) Tokens or points Yes No 



1o 



No 
No 



